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A SOCIOLOGIST  IN  MEXICO 

By  Right  Rev.  Francis  C.  Kelley,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


N the  face  of  the  returns  it  might  well 
he  thought  that  Mexico  has  been  suffi- 
ciently investigated,  since  of  “investi- 
gators there  is  no  end.  Magazines  and 
dailies  have  for  a long  time  had  the 
habit  of  sending  special  writers  and  reporters  to  “get 
at  the  truth.”  Each  “investigator”  has  been  selected 
wiUi  care— we  have  the  assurances  of  editors  on  that 
point— the  care  being  that  his  views  should  coincide 
with  the  editorial  policy  of  the  sender.  When  I hear 
of  a new  “investigator”  going  across  the  Rio  Bravo, 
I failed  to  work  up  any  particular  enthusiasm  about  it, 
because  long  experience  has  told  me  what  to  expect. 
The  goal  of  nearly  all  these  gentlemen  is  Mexico  City, 
where  the  hotels  are  fairly  good  and  the  hospitality 
of  government  officials  beyond  reproach.  I had  some 
hope  of  a real  statement  of  fact  when  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
went  down  there.  I lost  it  when  I saw  his  picture 
\\ith  a party’  the  dignified  Doctor  in  shirt  sleeves 
made  up  chiefly  of  government  officials.  He  ran 
true  to  “investigator”  form.  Special  cars  and  parties 
ten  the  story  of  most  of  them.  They  come  hack  call- 
ing Ohregon  “Alvaro”  and  de  la  Huerta  “Adolpho.” 
(.allcs  has  to  he  treated  with  a little  more  respect  for 
his  impassive  face.  But,  in  general,  one  cannot  he 
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loo  hard  on  a lot  of  excellently  disposed  politicos 
who,  after  all,  are  presidents  and  cabinet  ministers, 
and  are  not  hampered  by  a stingy  disposition.  One 
can  say  a good  word  al)out  their  motives  at  least, 
while  remaining  silent  about  the  past  and  hopeful 
about  the  future. 

I must  admit,  however,  that  it  would  he  an  injus- 
tice to  put  Professor  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  of  the 
Lniversitv  of  Wisconsin,  author  of  The  Social  Revolii- 
lion  in  Mexico,^  into  the  class  of  the  average  “investi- 
gator.” True,  he  did  not  stay  long  in  Mexico.  He 
admits  that  he  tarried  there  for  only  eleven  w’eeks; 
hut  he  has  a good  right  to  urge  that  eleven  weeks 
given  to  serious  study  by  a trained  sociologist  count 
for  something.  He  j)uts  himself  out  of  the  reporter- 
investigator  class  by  his  frank  and  not  always  compli- 
mentary criticisms  of  those  in  power.  On  the  whole, 
his  hook  gives  the  impression  that  he  took  his  task 
seriously.  I do  not  agree  with  all  his  statements  nor 
with  his  general  conclusions,  hut  that  does  not  mean 
that  I disagree  with  him  in  toto,  as  I usually  do  with 
Ihe  general  run  of  the  “investigators.” 

There  were  two  fundamental  weaknesses  in  Pro- 
fessor Ross  that  interfered  with  his  judgment  and 
led  him  into  false  conclusions.  One  was  his  leaning 
to  revolution  and  the  other  his  lack  of  historical 
knowledge.  There  is  no  particular  wonder  about 
the  average  professional  sociologist  having  the  lean- 
ing for  revolt  that  the  Professor  shows.  Peoj>le  have 
come  to  recognize  that  as  a sociological  stale  of  mind. 

17  Zip  Social  Revolution  in  Mexico,  By  lulward  Alsworth  Ross, 
Ph.I3,,  LL.I).  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 


Professor  Ross  entered  upon  his  Mexican  task, 
whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  with  the  conviction  that 
he  just  had  to  make  a case  for  the  revolution.  It 
was  a hard  job,  and  so  he  recognized  it.  He  admits 
that  out  of  all  the  “chronic  revolutionism  of  Mexico 
and  South  America,”  not  much  improvement  was 
produced.  Rut  then,  there  was  improvement,  for  he 
says,  “The  progress  in  government  is  slow,”  hut  there 
is  progress.  The  same  could  he  said  if  Spain  had 
never  been  driven  out  of  Lalin-America.  Revolution 
traveled  at  a snail’s  pace,  while  peace,  even  in  bond- 
age, would  have  gone  on  in  a “flivver.” 

Spain?  There’s  the  rub,  and  the  chief  misfortune 
of  the  Professor  as  an  “investigator.”  Ever  since  the 
Spanish  Armada,  the  tradition  of  hatred  for  Spain 
has  been  in  the  l)lood  of  English-speaking  peoples. 
The  Reformation  made  the  virus  stronger.  Strange, 
how  a prejudice  will  hold  its  own  in  spite  of  the  heal- 
ing hand  of  time.  We  Americans  fought  England 
twice.  We  long  ago  contracted  the  habit  of  scream- 
ing at  the  Rritish  lion.  Rut  we  took  from  England 
our  dislike  for  Sj)ain  and  the  Spanish,  our  conviction 
that  whatever  Spain  did  must  be  wrong.  We  fed  that 
conviction  on  false  history — if  we  can  call  falsehood 
history  at  all.  We  swear  by  Prescott  and  Rancroft, 
not  because  we  have  confidence  in  them,  but  because 
they  condemned  Spain.  I doubt  if  Professor  Ross 
ever  read  Randelier.  If  he  did  he  is  an  exception  to 
the  average  American.  Professor  Ross  puts  all  l)lame 
tor  Mexico  on  Spain,  but  his  l)Ook  does  not  ]>rove  that 
he  knows  anything  more  than  gossip  about  what 
Spain  did  in  Mexico.  It  simply  does  not  occur  to  Pro- 
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fessor  Ross  tliat  possibly  tlie  blame  might  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  revolution,  for  which  he  is  a conservative, 
hut  oj)en,  apologist.  That  there  is  something  wrong 
in  Mexico  is  a fact  undenial)lc.  Who  is  to  Idame? 
All  Americans,  except  a few  scholars  and  their  dis- 
ciples, l)elieve  that  the  (piestion  was  answered  long 
ago.  Spain  and  the  Catholic  Church  is  supposed  to 
be  the  answer.  Some  writers  on  Mexico  do  not  say 
that  in  so  many  words,  but  all  imply  it.  Professor 
Ross  says  it  in  a more  or  less  suave  and  diplomatic 
wav. 

Let  us  reason  together  a bit.  It  is  very  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  Mexico  was  once  the  seat  of 
({iiite  a superior  civilization,  as  civilization  ran  in  the 
days — say  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  monuments  now 
being  uncovered  read  that  fact  into  our  historical 
records.  Spain  conquered  Mexico.  Therefore,  Spain 
destroyed  Mexico’s  ancient  civilization.  Does  the  rea- 
soning sound  good?  It  would  he  good  enough,  but 
for  the  fact  that  whatever  civilization  existed  in 
Mexico  before  Cortez,  was  desti’oyed  and  buried  cen- 
turies before  a Spanish  foot  touched  the  soil  of 
Anahuac.  The  Aztecs  themselves  were  intruders  and 
con(|uerors.  Their  own  traditions,  including  that  of 
the  Eagle  and  Snake,  admit  it.  When  Cortez  came, 
the  old  civilization  was  a vague  memory.  Its  story 
had  about  the  same  relation  to  the  people  he  found 
in  Mexico  that  the  storv  of  Finn  Mac  Cool  and  the 
Giants  has  to  the  Irish.  The  Aztecs  came  to  Mexico, 
from  the  North.  Thev  destro^■ed  what  they  found. 
They  buried  it  and  left  it  buried.  What  replaced  it 
was  not  civilization,  but  a black  and  degraded  con- 
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dition  worse  than  death  itself.  The  reason  why  we 
of  the  English  speech  weep  salt  tears  over  its  de- 
struction is  because  we  have  never  yet  found  an  anti- 
toxin for  the  i)oison  of  unreasonable  hatred. 


The  facts  about  Aztec  “civilization”  are  not  hidden 
and  never  have  been.  War  was  so  necessary  a part 
of  it  that  it  could  not  have  existed  without  bloodshed. 
Orozco  y Berra  says  of  the  heart  of  it  all — its  religion: 
“The  cult  was  truly  horrific;  it  demanded  a con- 
stant shedding  of  blood  . . . the  mind  revolts  in  horror 
at  the  sight  of  the  human  victim,  not  only  immolated 
by  the  stroke  of  the  knife,  but  offered  up  in  other 
ex([uisite  forms  under  a refinement  of  cruelty.  Any 
religion  omitting  such  a barbarity  is  better  than  that. 
To  sweep  it  from  the  fact  of  the  earth  was  an  im- 


mense benefit;  to  substitute  Christianity  for  it  was  to 
advance  an  immense  distance  on  the  road  of  civiliza- 
tion. To  us  this  conclusion  is  evident,  axiomatic,  as 
clear  as  the  light  of  midday.”^ 

Cannibalism  was  one  of  the  practices  of  this 
“civilization.”  Cortez,  Sahagiin,  Motolinia,  and  Duran 
all  sj)eak  about  it  and  its  revolting  horrors.  The 
fAiws  of  the  Indies  admit  its  existence  by  j)rohibiting 
its  j)ractice.  Whatever  civilization  Cortez  found,  the 


white  man  was  responsible  for,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Aztecs  themselves.  Sahagiin  refers  to 
the  traditions  of  white  settlers  who  came  across  the 
sea  and  taught  the  people.  The  legend  of  the  “White 
God”  is  based  on  this.  But  what  the  whites  taught 
degenerated  as  the  Indian  blood  submerged  the 
descendants  of  the  strangers.  The  still  more  ancient 


2lIistoria  Antigua  de  Mexico, 
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I)eople  had  been  submerged  l)y  the  Aztec  coiKjuerors 
long  before.  Susan  Hale  did  not  write  her  Story  of 
Mexico  without  at  least  consulting  the  discoveries  of 
such  men  as  Handel ier.  Here  is  one  of  her  para- 
grapbs  that  tells  the  story  of  the  ancient  “civilization” 

verv  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  told: 

% 

“Empires  and  palaces,  luxury  and  splendor,  fdl 
the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards;  and  imagination  loves 
to  adorn  the  balls  of  the  Montezumas  with  the  glories 
of  an  Oriental  tale.  Later  exj)lorers,  with  the  fatal 
I)enetralion  of  our  time,  destroy  the  splendid  vision, 
reducing  the  emporor  to  a chieftain,  the  glittering 
retinue  to  a horde  of  savages,  the  magnilicent  capital 
of  palaces  to  a pueblo  of  adobe.  The  discouraged 
enthusiast  sees  his  magnificent  civilization  devoted 
to  art,  literature,  and  luxury,  reduced  to  a few  hand- 
fuls of  pitiful  Indians,  quarrelling  witli  one  another 
for  supremacy,  and  sighs  to  think  his  sympathies 
mav  have  been  wasted  on  the  sulTerings  of  an  Aztec 
sovereign  dethroned  liy  the  invading  Spaniard.” 

She  adds  that  “enough  fact  is  left  to  build  up  a 
respectable  case  for  the  early  races  of  Mexico.”  Ad- 
mitted, but  the  “earlv  races”  were  not  the  Indians 
Cortez  met  and  comfuered,  but  the  races  blotted  out 
in  blood  by  the  invading  Aztecs  and  their  kind. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Spaniard  to  stress  these 
things.  It  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  he  entered  upon  in  trying  to  Christianize  and 
civilize  the  Mexican  Indian.  It  is  fair,  also,  to  study 
the  subject  of  the  efl'ort,  for  a measure  of  credit  or 
condemnation  depends  on  the  difficulty  of  the  work. 
What  mental  foundation  was  there  to  work  on  in  the 
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Mexican  Indian?  Professor  Ross  himself  heljis  us  to 
know  that.  He  (jiiotes  figures  resulting  from  intel- 
ligence tests  made  in  California.  I need  not  repeat 
them,  for  the  results  are  thus  summed  up  in  the  quo- 
tation of  Professor  Ross  from  the  investigations  of 

Professor  Terman  of  Stanford  Universitv: 

% 

“The  mental  tests  for  the  American  Indian  indi- 
cate that  he  is  not  greatly  superior  to  the  average 
negro.  Our  Mexican  population,  which  is  largely  of 
Indian  extraction,  makes  little,  if  any  better  showing.” 

The  slightly  better  showing  is  because  of  the  white 
admixture.  Professor  Ross  does  not  hold  these  mod- 
ern intelligence  tests  to  be  infallible;  but  it  will  in- 
terest him  to  know  that  they  check  up  well,  so  far  as 
the  Mexican  Indian  is  concerned,  with  earlier  find- 
ings. The  Mexican  Indians  came  from  the  North. 
There  is  only  a very  slight  mental  dilTerence  found 
among  Indians  of  the  whole  American  continent. ^ 
Hut  the  North  American  Indian  was  not  a cannibal 
to  the  same  extent  as  his  brother  of  Mexico.  In  that 
resj)ect  at  least  he  was  a better  subject  for  uplift. 

Spain’s  case  is  an  easy  one  to  put  before  the  court 
for  judgment.  Her  apologist  can  make  comparisons 
with  another  case  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  judges. 
M'ith  practically  the  same  material  to  work  on,  how 
do  Spain’s  results  show  beside  those  of  England? 
A sentence  answers:  English  colonization  was  a de- 

stroyer; Spain’s  a preserver.  Hoth  Spain  and  Eng- 
land lost  their  colonies.  Hut  when  they  did,  Spain’s 
were  taken  by  the  descendants  of  the  people  she 
found  in  them;  England’s  were  taken  by  the  descend- 

3See  Moffett,  The  American  Indian  on  the  Xew  Trail, 
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ants  of  her  own  settlers,  while  the  children  of  the 
soil  were  “going  West”  in  more  than  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words.  Which  record  is  the  more  creditable? 
England  did  not  even  try  to  civilize  the  Indians  for 
generations.  Spain  began  to  do  so  at  once.  England 
simply  transplanted  to  America  a people  already 
civilized  and  hiiill  on  them.  Spain  worked  on  what 
she  found,  in  spite  of  its  poor  quality,  and  produced 
rather  remarkable  results.  Too  late  did  the  inher- 
itors of  English  effort  make  attempts  to  uplift  our 
surviving  Indians.  We  failed,  for  the  American  In- 
dian has  never  i)roduced  a single  leader  in  any  trade 
or  profession.  Never  did  a full-blooded  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  distinguish  himself  in  anything  hut  fight- 
ing. Spain  can  point  to  a long  line  of  Mexican  In- 
dians who  did  distinguish  themselves  under  every  and 
all  circumstances.  Some  words  I wrote  about  eight 
years  ago  will  hear  repetition  here: 

“Let  us  l)e  fair.  Spain  preserved  where  we  de- 
stroyed. With  a constantly  diminishing  Indian  pop- 
ulation, wards  of  the  State,  having  schools  and  col- 
leges for  all  who  wish  to  enter  them,  what  one  of  our 
Indians  has  ever  shown  the  governmental  and  mili- 
tary genius  of  a Diaz,  the  intelligent  bravery  of  a 
Mejia,  the  surgical  ability  of  a Urrutla,  the  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  of  a Munguia,  the  science  of  a Carrillo 
y Azeona,  the  theological  training  of  an  Alarcon,  the 
j)oetic  fire  of  an  Altamirano,  the  political  acumen  of 
an  Estagnol,  the  legal  and  journalistic  career  of 
Sanchez  Santos,  the  artistic  talents  of  Panduro  and 
Velazquez?  Indians?  Yes,  all  Indians.  Name  those 
of  ours  whose  genius  has  made  such  marks  on  the 
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history  of  our  country.  Sitting  Bull?  Geronimo? 
Alas!  such  a beginning  speaks  Ijadly  for  an  ending. 
Think  this  over  before  you  condemn  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Americas.  We  have  little  to  show  for  one 
hundred  years  of  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  attempts  to  uplift  our 
Indians.  Yet  the  Indians  of  Mexico  have  produced 
men  of  letters,  artists,  statesmen,  soldiers,  scientists, 
learned  bishops  and  priests — men  of  genius.”^  ' 

Professor  Boss  opens  his  chapter  on  “Public  Edu- 
cation” with  this  statement:  “The  beginning  of  a 

system  of  public  education  in  Mexico  dates  from 
1807.”  This  will  explain  why  it  is  unwise  to  be  a 
sociologist  at  the  expense  of  a knowledge  of  history, 
for  no  matter  in  what  sense  Professor  Ross  mav  ex- 
I)lain  his  meaning,  his  readers  will,  veiw  generally, 
take  his  words  to  mean  that  not  until  1867  did  Mex- 
icans have  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  education. 
Public  education,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
used  in  this  country,  is  not  much  older  than  1867. 
Horace  Mann  died  in  1859,  and  he  is  called  the  Father 
of  the  American  Public  School.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Republic  knew  no  such  system.  The  religious  schools 
were  the  educational  nurseries  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
icans. But  1867  was  no  year  of  glory  for  Mexican  edu- 
cation. It  was  a vear  that  saw  manv  schools  closed 
for  the  one  that  was  opened. 

As  in  the  United  States,  the  pioneers  of  education 
in  Mexico  were  the  clergy,  and  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion about  taking  up  the  burden;  but,  unlike  the  Eng- 
lish colonists,  the  Spaniards  at  once  went  out  with 
it  to  the  Indian  population.  The  letters  of  Cortez  tell 

4Kelley,  The  Book  of  Red  and  Yellow, 
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of  friars  coining  at  liis  request  while  he  was  still  in 
coininand.  In  1723,  there  were  2,396  of  three  Orders 
only.  In  1570,  there  were  tifty-one  Franciscan  mis- 
sions in  the  Archdiocese  of  Mexico  alone,  and  a school 
in  each  where  children  were  taught  to  read  and  write. 
The  friars  had  not  teachers  enough,  for  they  kept 
calling  for  more.  No  church  was  without  its  school. 
Sahagun  established  a college  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  spite 
of  those  who  said  that  the  Indians  w^ere  incapable 
of  learning.  But  Indian  professors  were  trained,  and 
the  school  was  turned  over  to  their  care.  A com- 
plaint against  the  clergy  for  their  activities  in  edu- 
cation was  sent  by  one  Lopez  to  the  King.  It  is  an 
enlightening  document.^  He  says  that  the  friars  had 
taught  large  numhers  of  Indians  to  read  and  wadte; 
that  they  were  such  excellent  penmen  “that  it  is  a 
marvel  to  see  them”;  that  there  are  “so  many  and 
such  good  scriveners”  that  he  cannot  count  them. 
He  even  charges  that  the  friars  have  taught  the  In- 
dians Latin  so  well  that  “they  speak  it  like  another 
Cicero,”  and  “every  day  the  number  grow'S.”  Pity 
we  could  not  voice  such  a coni[>laint  to  some  one 
about  our  annual  Hock  of  American  A.  B.’s  who  know^ 
“little  Latin  and  less  Greek.”  The  law  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indians  provided  for  “schools  wdierever 
I)ossihle”  at  “no  cost”  to  the  Indians. The  laws  of 
the  Church  put  the  obligation  of  establishing  schools 


on  “every  curate,”  The  first  Archbishop  of  Mexico 


and  the  Viceroy  Mendoza  set  up  the  first  j)rinting 
I)iess  in  America.  This  Archbishop  saw'  an  Indian 


oCo/.  de  Doc.  para  la  Hist,  de  Me.r.,  II.,  118. 

(>Laws  of  the  Indies,  “Recap,  de  Indies,”  l.il).  VI.,  Tit.  1.,  Ley  18. 
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graduate  of  Sahagiin’s  College  of  Santa  Cruz  become 
a Professor  of  Spanish  and  Governor  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  What  Indian  became  Governor  of  Plvmouth? 
In  1544  this  jn  inting  press  was  turning  out  hooks  for 
the  natives  who  could  read.  The  Viceroy  explained 
the  quantity  turned  out  liv  the  fact  that  “there  were 
so  many  who  could  read  and  write.”  Thomas  Gage, 
an  Englishman,  wondered  at  the  w^ealth  and  jiower 
in  the  hands  of  “Indian  Dons”  wdio  were  even  gover- 
nors. Humlioldt  was  in  Mexico  in  1803  and  wrote  of 
the  prosjierity  of  the  Indians.  Trade  schools  were  not 
wanting.^  The  Ihiiversity  of  Mexico  was  opened  in 
1553.  Two  hundred  and  four  j'ears  liefore  Harvard 
took  uj)  the  study  of  medicine,  this  university  had  its 
medical  school.  Eighty-six  years  before  Hunter 
opened  the  first  school  of  dissection  in  England, 
Mexico  had  started  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
with  dissection.  It  would  take  volumes  to  write  the 
story  of  the  educational  activity  of  Spanish  Mexico. 
Hos])itals  were  built  as  well  as  colleges.  On  a recent 
visit  to  Mexico  I found  myself  on  the  same  train  with 
one  of  the  famous  Doctors  Mayo  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
and  several  of  his  stafY,  who  were  going,  as  guests  of 
Dr.  Oschner  of  Chicago,  to  inspect  a wonderful  hos- 
pital at  Guadalajara.  Dr.  Oschner  explained  that  it 
was  built  three  hundred  years  ago  by  a bishop,  and 
was  even  to-day  the  model  of  its  kind.  Humboldt 
wrote  of  Mexico’s  educational  estalilishments ; 

“The  capital  and  several  other  cities  have  scientific 
establishments  which  will  hear  a comparison  with 

tI)oc.  para  la  Ilistoria  de  Mexico,  Segunda  Scrie,  Mexico,  18.55, 
Vol.  IV. 
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those  of  Europe.  . . . No  city  of  the  new  continent, 
without  even  excepting  those  of  the  United  States, 
can  display  such  great  and  solid  scientific  establish- 
ments as  the  capital  of  Mexico.” 

What  happened  to  all  these?  Revolution.  It 
emanciiiated  the  child  from  its  mother’s  apron  strings 
before  it  could  walk.  After  “independence”  came 
chaos,  and  Juarez  was  the  worst  of  the  destroyers. 
The  whole  educational,  social,  and  charitable  edifice 
that  the  Church  had  constructed  was  swept  into  the 
hands  of  politicos  who  plundered  it  for  private  gain. 
The  Indians  relapsed  into  ignorance,  and  many  into 
savagery.  The  wealthy  landowners,. whose  greed  had 
been  curbed  by  the  Laws  of  the  Indies  and  by  the 
watchful  hishoyis,  now  had  freedom  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  The  Indians  fell  with  the  power  that  pro- 
tected them,  even  if  it  also  kept  them  in  order. 
Mexico,  once  far  in  advance  of  the  United  States  in 
wealth,  industry,  education,  charity,  and  refinement, 
allowed  her  half-breed  sons  to  extinguish  her  light  in 
blood.  No  one  gained  hut  the  revolutionists. 

I have  merely  sketched  in  the  historic  background 
that  Professor  Ross  should  have  had  for  his  hook. 
Either  he  ignored  it  or  was  ignorant  of  it.  So  he  came 
to  judgment  without  the  facts  before  him,  and  conse- 
quently judged  badly.  He  holds  that  the  revolution 
was  a success,  and  he  praises  Juarez.  But  it  was  the 
revolution,  and  particularly  Juarez,  who  took  all  from 
the  Indian  and  gave  nothing  in  return.  It  was  Juarez 
who  olTered  to  sell  a part  of  his  country  to  the  United 
States.®  He  it  was  who  destroyed  the  very  communal 

8See  McLcaii-Ocainpo  Treaty, 
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holding  that  the  present  revolutionary  government  is 
trying  to  give  hack  by  the  confiscation  process.  When 
he  took  from  the  clergy  the  right  to  estalilish  schools, 
he  doomed  the  country  to  go  without  education. 
Had  we  done  such  a thing  in  the  United  States,  we 
should  have  scarcely  any  of  our  present  great  col- 
leges and  universities.  If  justice  were  half  done,  the 
whole  evil  brood  of  fighters,  from  Hidalgo,  the  reliel- 
lious  priest,  to  Carranza,  the  egotistical  atheist,  would 
he  cursed  from  the  Rio  Bravo  to  the  Guatemala  I)or- 
(ler — and  across  it,  for  Iiad  example  fast  traveled 
south. 

I was  not  greatly  surprised  over  the  attitude  of 
Professor  Ross  toward  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  his  hook.  Perhaps  I should 
have  been  surprised  had  it  been  difl'erent.  My  deal- 
ings with  “investigators”  have  taught  me  what  to  ex- 
pect, when  the  unconscious  prejudices  of  generations 
are  awakened  by  the  smell  of  incense  and  made  active 
hv  a hvmn  of  hate.  The  Church  at  least  is  used  to  it. 

4.  «. 

Nor  was  I scandalized  much  Iiy  the  illogical  attitude 
of  an  American  university  professor,  since  I had  al- 
ready noted  the  elTect  produced  on  his  knowledge  of 
history  by  his  devotion  to  sociology.  What  did 
trouble  me  was  his  attitude  before  a situation  which, 
weighed  by  American  standards  of  justice  and  democ- 
racy, should  have  called  up  his  principles  to  battle 
his  prejudices.  He  says  that  “at  first  blush  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  has  the  allegiance  of  95  per  cent, 
of  Mexican  adults,  seems  to  he  hounded  and  perse- 
cuted l)y  the  States.”  “At  first  blush”  and  “seems” 
give  the  keynote  of  the  chapter  headed  “The  Church.” 
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Professor  Ross  does  not  conceal  the  facts  of  this 
“seeming”  persecution.  He  states  them  fairly  and 
fully.  In  this  brief  review  I need  only  sum  them  up: 
The  Church  in  Mexico  cannot  hold  property  necessary 
even  for  religious  purposes,  much  less  for  the  care  of 
its  clergy  and  its  labors  of  education  and  charity; 
nor  can  it  possess  endowment  in  any  form.  It  can- 
not conduct  primary  schools  or  solicit  funds  outside  a 
church  building,  nor  hold  a religious  service  outside, 
even  if  only  to  say  a prayer  from  its  ritual  over  a 
grave.  No  clergyman  may  wear  a clerical  dress  in 
public,  whether  it  be  a Roman  collar,  a white  neck- 
tie, or  a Salvation  Army  cap;  neither  may  clergymen 
exercise  their  rights  as  citizens,  either  by  inheriting 
property  (except  from  blood  relatives),  discussing 
politics  (except  in  favor  of  the  existing  government), 
or  even  voting.  The  State  has  the  right  to  determine 
how  many  priests  or  ministers  are  needed  for  any 
community;  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  disability  list  is  rather 
long.  The  inference  drawn  by  Professor  Ross  from 
the  length  and  malignity  of  it  is  interesting.  He  says 
that  from  it  “one  may  safely  deduce  that  Mexico  has 
been  the  theater  of  a prolonged  and  desperate  strug- 
gle between  Church  and  State.”  One  might  also  de- 
duce the  fact  that  the  State  had  been  in  a prolonged, 
desperate  struggle  to  blot  out  religion  so  far  as  “95 
per  cent,  of  Mexican  adults”  are  concerned.  But 
Professor  Ross  did  not  deduce  that,  for,  later  on,  he 
assures  his  readers  that  religious  freedom  prevails  in 
Mexico  “so  far  as  the  laws  can  insure  it,”  since  “there 
is  no  interference  in  religious  rites  or  functions.” 
After  enumerating  the  anti-religious  laws,  the  Pro- 
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lessor  compliments  the  intelligence  of  his  American 
readers  with  the  foregoing  assurance  of  “religious 
freedom.”  Alas  for  his  estimate  of  the  average  intel- 
ligence of  his  fellow  citizens ! 

We  shall  pass  all  that  and  come  to  a consideration 
of  the  reasons  offered  to  justify  the  anti-religious 
laws.  One  stands  out  beyond  the  others.  Here  it  is: 
“The  Catholic  Hierarchv  controlled  two-thirds  of  the 
productive  wealth  of  the  country.”  That  statement  is 
not  the  truth.  Professor  Ross  accepted  it  as  the  truth 
on  the  word  of  men  who  have  been  repeating  it  so 
often  that,  in  spite  of  the  facts,  they  have  come  to 
think  that  it  must  he  true.  One  cannot  he  guileless 
with  a Mexican  politico.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  teach 
history  to  university  professors,  but  it  seems  as  if  I 
must  do  it  over  and  over  again  with  Professor  Ross. 
So  I shall  have  to  reopen  the  class  by  jotting  down 
some  statistics  already  given  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  its  investigation  of  Mexican  affairs  in  April, 
1920. 

Dr.  Mora  was  an  apostate  priest  and  one  of  the 
most  insistent  advocates  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Church.  He  could  be  trusted  to  make 
out  as  good  a case  as  possible  for  confiscation.  En- 
deavoring to  scandalize  the  people  by  showing  the 
Church  to  be  extremely  rich,  he  works  out  a capital 
thus:  He  multiplies  the  church  collections  for  1829 

by  twenty  and  charges  the  result  against  the  Church 
as  capital.  He  estimates  that  everj"  parish  priest  re- 
ceived $600  a year,  multiplies  this  by  twenty  and  sets 
the  result  down  as  capital.  Money  received  for  char- 
ity is  subjected  to  the  same  process.  He  does  other 
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extraordinary  things  with  the  property,  productive 
and  unproductive.  The  total  caj)ital  is  then  given  as 
$119,131,860.  The  income,  and  in  this  he  includes 
what  ought  to  have  been  earned  by  the  unproductive 
property,  is  given  as  $7,456,593.  To  all  this  he  adds 
his  valuation  of  churches  and  their  contents,  and 
finally  places  the  wealth  of  the  Mexican  Church  at  the 
sum  of  $179,163,754.^  Duarte  gives  the  total  church 
wealth  as  $184,614,800.^°  These  are  figures  made  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Church.  The  truth  was  more 
nearly  arrived  at  by  the  Government  which  con- 
fiscated the  wealth  and  property  of  the  Church.  Its 
work  was  finished  in  1866,  and  the  valuation  set  down 
at  $62,365,516.  Previous  to  this  the  King  of  Spain 
did  a little  confiscating  on  his  own  account.  Adding 
what  he  received  to  the  above  figure,  we  have  a fair 
estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  It  was  $72,873,- 
473.88,  which  figure  includes  hospitals,  schools,  col- 
leges, lands,  houses,  and  invested  funds  at  the  time 
of  the  Church’s  greatest  prosperity.  To  make  the 
figure  as  large  as  truth  will  permit,  let  me  add  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  chalices,  vestments,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  actual  church  buildings  used  only 
for  worship,  and  place  the  total  at  the  round  figure 
of  $100,000,000.  Are  the  readers  of  the  Professor’s 
hook  to  conclude  that  this  represented  tw^o-third’s  of 
the  wealth  of  Mexico? 

A distinguished  Mexican  churchman,  discussing 
this  question  with  me,  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  figures  I have  given,  on  the  ground 

sObras  Siieltas,  I.,  372.  Figures  for  the  end  of  1832. 

loDiccionario  de  Ciiriosidades  Historicas. 
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that  property  was  confiscated  in  several  out-of-the- 
w'ay  places  and  no  returns  made  to  the  Government. 
It  w'as  simply  taken  out  of  hand  by  the  local  author- 
ities, used  as  they  pleased,  or  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin. 
But  allowing  for  this  w'ould  not  greatly  change  the 
result,  for  in  these  districts  the  property  w^ould  not  he 
of  great  value;  and  I have  not  made  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  confiscations  were  not  confined  strictly 
to  the  Church  and  its  educational  and  charitable  en- 
dowments. Civil  corporations  also  were  seized  and 
the  returns  included  in  the  given  valuation.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  confiscations  included  char- 
itable and  educational  endowmients  which  were  under 
the  control,  not  of  the  Church  hut  of  laymen,  endow'- 
ments  like  those  of  the  Carnegie  or  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tutes. If  the  Mexican  people  devoted  tw^o-thirds  of 
their  w^ealth  to  religion  and  such  endowmients,  the 
fact  would  stamp  them  as  the  most  generous  and 
public-spirited  people  in  the  whole  wwld. 

Let  me  ask  the  Professor  to  exercise  his  love  of 
justice  a moment  by  comparing  this  with  the  endow- 
ments of  American  colleges  and  universities.  He  can 
} supply  the  figures  himself  and  be  as  conservative  as 

he  pleases,  in  jotting  them  dowm.  The  standardizing 
1 bodies.  East  and  West,  have  them  listed.  Let  him 

begin  wdth  the  University  of  Chicago  and  its  $33,000,- 
000,  and  include  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Dart- 
mouth, Princeton.  What  a pittance  w^as  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  in  Mexico  compared  to  the  results  Pro- 
fessor Ross  wdll  find! 

Again,  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  its  owm  yearbook,  in  1916  had 
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51,248  churches.  Its  invested  funds  and  properties 
amounted  to  r$98,453,844.  Its  income  that  j'ear  was 
$43,055,007.  Its  churches  and  other  unproductive 
properties  were  valued  at  $173,705,800.  It  had  36,926 
ministers  against  Mexico’s  10,112  priests.  At  the 
time  of  greatest  prosperity,  the  Church  in  Mexico  had 
al)out  $26,000,000  less  invested  funds  and  property 
than  the  American  Baptist  denomination  had  in 
1916;  $36,000,000  less  income;  and  $120,000,000  less 
in  churches  and  unproductive  property.  The  figures 
are  worth  consideration.  Make  as  liberal  an  allow- 
ance as  one  pleases  for  the  difference  in  money  value, 
and  still  the  fact  stands  out  that  Professor  Ross  was 
villainously  imposed  upon  by  somebody  when  he 
stated  that  the  Church  possessed  two-thirds  of  the 
wealth  of  Mexico. 

Who  benefited  by  the  confiscation  of  the  wealth 
given  to  the  Church  in  trust  for  good  works?  That 
part  of  the  story  is  not  cheerful.  Education  benefited 
not  at  all.  Justo  Serra  wrote: 

“The  laws  of  December  12th  and  14th,  1872,  com- 
pleted the  confiscation  of  the  endowment  funds  which 
had  been  created  to  support  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  republic.  The  great  private  foundations 
which  had  accumulated  through  three  centuries  were 
swept  away  and  no  others  were  created  to  replace 
them.’’ 

The  Government  received  very  little,  for  all  revo- 
lutionary governments  have  their  “friends.”  One 
example  will  suffice  to  show  where  the  money  and 
jirojierty  went.  The  father  of  a great  and  wealthy 
finance  minister  under  Diaz  received  judicial  posses- 
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Sion  on  March  4th,  1861,  of  some  fifty  houses  that 
once  represented  church  endowment  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  valued  at  $525,528.00.  He  secured  this  prop- 
erty for  $1,832.40  in  cash,  and  the  balance  was  paid 
in  government  duehills  that  had  cost  him  $40,077.70. 
The  new  owner’s  total  investment  was  therefore  $41,- 
910.10  for  a property  valued  at  $525,528.00.  Hos- 
pitals, colleges,  orphanages,  schools,  seminaries,  etc., 
all  went,  and  few  of  them  were  kept  to  the  purposes 
of  their  foundations.  They  became  prisons,  barracks, 
city  halls.  I myself  have  seen  prisons  that  were  hos- 
pitals, and  colleges  that  once  were  filled  with  students 
hut  are  now  empty  and  desolate. 

If  Professor  Ross  would  present  a picture  to  us 
of  what  happened  to  Mexico  through  revolution,  he 
might  suggest  for  consideration  the  possible  confisca- 
tion of  every  religious,  charitable,  and  educational 
endowment  in  the  United  States;  the  changing  of  the 
colleges,  asylums,  orphanages,  schools,  into  public 
buildings,  or  their  sale  or  ruin;  the  giving  of  the  pro- 
ductive property  to  “deserving  Democrats”  or  de- 
serving Republicans  or  deserving  Socialists,  at  their 
own  price;  the  transfer  to  the  Government  of  every 
church  building  and  the  consequent  closing  of  many; 
the  disfranchisement  of  all  American  clergymen  and 
the  nullifying  of  their  citizenship,  simply  because 
they  were  clergymen;  the — hut  is  it  necessary  to  go 
on?  The  thing  is  unthinkable.  It  would  he  a crime 
against  justice  and  right,  a crime  against  civilization 
and  common  decency.  But  the  Professor  did  not  say 
that  about  the  same  crime  in  Mexico.  He  even  de- 
fended the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  defended  it 
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in  the  name  of  social  justice  and  in  the  much  abused 

name  of  democracy  and  “nineteenth  century  political 
ideals.” 

I have  a sadder  picture  to  present  to  Professor 
Ross,  the  sociologist,  than  the  one  sketched  above.  It 
also  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  painted  from 
actual  happenings  on  Mexican  soil.  It  is  the  picture 
of  the  ruin  of  small  Mexican  landowners.  I shall 
make  one  ([notation,  which,  however,  tells  only  a part 
of  a story,  verified  by  a wealth  of  authorities.  Juan 
A.  Mateos,  in  a speech  in  the  Mexican  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  October  20th,  1893,  said: 

“In  the  days  of  the  old  regime,  when  the  clergy 
possessed  a great  number  of  city  and  country  prop- 
erties, year  after  year  went  by  without  the  shameful 
evictions  to  which  so  many  poor  families  are  the  vic- 
tims to-day.  The  sordid  avarice  of  the  landlords  of 
to-day  had  no  compassion,  in  contrast  to  the  clergy 
who,  animated  by  a spirit  truly  Christian,  overlooked 
and  excused.  The  Church  loaned  its  capital  at  a low 
rate  of  interest:  4%,  5%,  or  6%,  which  was  called  the 
■ legal  rate,  a rate  unknown  to-day.  Very  rarely  was 
a foreclosure  notice  published  against  a property 
pledged  for  a loan  from  these  funds.  For  this  reason, 

I proposed,  at  the  time  of  their  confiscation,  that  a 
hank  for  the  poor  he  established  from  the  millions 
of  the  clergy,  hut  my  voice  was  drowned  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  of  passions  of  the  revolution.  Because 
of  this,  the  selfish  interests  and  exactions  of  to-day 
have  left  homeless  the  many  families  who  formerly 
^^ijoycd  the  tolerance  and  charity  of  the  clergy.” 
To-day  our  own  Government  prides  itself  on  hav- 
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ing  established  farm  loans  for  the  small  proprietors. 
Mexico  had  them  for  centuries  before,  and  the  Church 
made  them  out  of  her  endowments.  The  loan  shark 
of  Mexico  has  had  good  reason  to  follow  the  red  flag. 
Confiscation  boomed  his  business. 

I do  not  know  the  religion  of  Professor  Ross. 
From  his  statement  that  “the  Protestant  Church  is 
congenial  to  one’s  intellect  and  conscience,”  I pre- 
sume that  he  has  at  least  a nodding  acquaintance 
with  some  American  Protestant  body.  As  a Catholic, 
I am  not  supposed  by  the  Professor  to  be  surrounded 
with  such  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  life  and 
honesty.  In  that,  he  has  the  advantage  of  me.  I be- 
long to  an  antiquated  relic  of  the  past,  the  Church  of 
the  Million  Martyrs,  the  Mother  of  Civilization,  the 
Refuge  of  the  Poor,  the  Church  of  the  ancestors  of 
Professor  Ross.  I am  one  of  those  unfortunates  who 
“tell  their  beads,”  and  fail  to  grasp  the  great  modern 
principles  that  justify  slander,  exalt  theft,  and  sanc- 
tion murder.  But,  thank  God,  I am  not  entirely  blind. 
I have  at  least  enough  sight  left  to  see  who  ruined 
Mexico,  and  know  that  he  was  not  a Spaniard,  nor  yet 
a child  of  the  ancient  Faith.  His  name  was  Greed, 
and  he  is  still  alive  and  active. 
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The  Divinity  of  Christ.  Rev.  James  M.  Gillis,  C.S.P. 

The  Authorized  Interpreter  of  Holy  Scriptures.  William  H. 
Sloane. 

The  Spread  of  the  Church  a Proof  of  Her  Divinity.  Rev 
J.  A.  O’Brien,  Ph.D. 

The  Virgin  Birth.  Rev.  B.  L.  Conway,  C.S.P. 

The  Immaculate  Conception.  Rev.  J.  B.  Jaggar,  S.J. 

Is  One  Church  as  Good  as  Another?  Rev.  John  B.  Harney, 
C.S.  P, 

Why  I Am  a Catholic.  Rev.  John  B.  Harney,  C.S.P. 

Why  Not  Be  a Catholic?  Rev.  M.  D.  Forrest,  M.S.C. 


Upon  request  zve  will  also  include  our  free  catalogue 
listing  some  three  hundred  pamphlets  on  all  subjects 
concerning  the  Catholic  Church. 

THE  PAULIST  PRESS 


401  W’est  59th  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


